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I know a baby, such a baby, — 
Round blue eyes and cheeks of pink, 
Such an elbow furrowed with dimples. 
Such a wrist where creases sink! 

— Christina G. Rossetti. 




CAROLINE '^^' '-" 

PLAY TIME. 
"How many days has baby to play? 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday." 
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WHAT BABY DOES. 
What does Baby do on Sunday? 
Baby sings and sings to Dolly. 

What does Baby do on Monday? 
Baby washes Dolly's clothes. 

What does Baby do on Tuesday? 
Baby irons Dolly's clothes. 

What does Baby do on Wednesday? 
Baby makes a cake for Dolly. 

What does Baby do on Thursday? 
Baby goes to walk with Dolly. 

What does Baby do on Friday? 
Baby makes a dress for Dolly. 

What does Baby do on Saturday? 
Baby plays all day with Dolly. 

What does Baby do on Sunday? 
Baby sings and sings to Dolly. 



GOOD-MORNING. 

Good-morning, good-morning. 

It is time to get up. 

The birds are singing. 

The sun is shining. 

The sun has been up a long time. 

It is high in the sky. 

My httle dog is up. My kitten is up. 

They will not let me sleep. So I must 

get up. 
I think my kitten is hungry. 
My little dog is hungry, too. I know he is. 
He is always hungry. 
I must give them their breakfast. 
Then I shall have my breakfast. 
I shall give them some bread and milk. 
They like bread and milk. 
I like bread and milk, too. 
We shall all have bread and milk for 

our breakfast. 

8 
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WHICH DO YOU LIKE? 
Here we are, my little dogs, my pussy-cat 

and I. 
We have just had our breakfast. 
We have all had some bread and milk. 
My dogs are pretty. 
D» you not think so? 
My cat does not think they are pretty. 
She does not like them. 



She does not want me to like my dogs. 

But I cannot help liking them. 

I like my cat, too. 

Yes, I like them all. 

They are all so good. 

Now, I want you to tell me something. 

If you could have one of my dogs which 

one would you like? 
Would you like little White Face, or 

would you like little Black Face? 
I will give you the one you like. 
But you must be very, very good to him. 
You must give him bread and milk to eat. 
You must give him all he wants. 
Dogs are always hungry. 
You must run with him. 
You must play with him. 
Dogs like to run and play. 
Now which do you want, little Black Face 

or little White Face? 
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THE BIG CLOCK. 

I want to tell you something. 

I want to tell you about our clock. 

It is a very big clock. 

I think it is a very queer clock. 

It says, "Tick-tock, tick-tock," all day long. 

Our clock has a big white face. 

It has two black hands. 

Every morning it says, "One, two, three, 

four, five, six, seven." 
Then I have to get up. 
It will not let me sleep. 
Every evening it says, "One, two, three, 

four, five, six, seven." 
Then I have to go to bed. 
I wonder how it knows just when 

I should get up. 
I wonder how it knows just when 

I should go to bed. 
It is a very queer clock. 

12 




"H^AJVT TO SKE THE WHEELS GO ROUND:' 



I wonder why our clock says "Tick-tock" 

all the time. 
I will find out. 
I will look inside. 

Oh, oh! what a long, long arm. 

The arm swings and swings. 

I wonder what makes the big arm swing. 

Will it never, never stop? 

I see some little wheels. 

They are way up high. 

They are behind the big white face. 

They go round and round. 

They do not stop. 

I think they make the big arm swing. 

I like to see the wheels go round. 

I like to hear the big clock talk. 

It says "Tick-tock, tick-tock" all day long. 

It tells little girls when to get up. 

It tells little girls when to go to bed. 

Yes, it is a very queer clock. 



HICKORY, DICKORY, POCK. 

I know a story about a clock. 

It is about a little mouse, too. 
My mother told it to me. 
Do you want to hear it? 
I will tell it to you. It is this: 

"Hickory, dickory, dock, 

The mouse ran up the clock; 
The clock struck one^ 
And down he run. 

Hickory, dickory, dock." 
I think the little mouse wanted to see 

the wheels go round. 
So he ran up to the big white face. 
Just then the clock struck one. 
The little mouse was frightened. 
He ran down very fast. 
I think he will never, never run up the 

clock again. 
He was very, very frightened. 

'5 



THE CLOCK MAKERS. 
I know another story. 

It is about a beautiful white cat. 

It is about one, two, three, four, five 

Httle kittens. 
It is about a clock. 
The clock was a pretty clock, but it 

would not go. 
It never said "Tick-tock, tick-tock." 
It never struck one. 
No, it never struck at all. 
The big arm would not swing. 
The hands would not move. 
The pretty clock stood on a table in a 

big house. 
The beautiful white cat and the five 

little kittens lived in the big house. 

The kittens wanted to hear the clock talk. 

They wanted to see the big arm swing. 

So what do you think they did? 

i6 




THE CL'JCK MAKEHS. 



What do you think the five kittens did? 
They said, "We will fix the clock. 

We know how to fix it. 

We will make it say, Tick-tock. 

We will make the big arm swing. 

Come, mother, help us fix the pretty 
clock." 
Then they all jumped up on the table. 
One little kitten opened the door of the 

clock. 
One little kitten moved the hands. 
One little kitten said, *T will fix the big 

arm. See me make it swing." 
And one little kitten said, 

*T will make the wheels go round. 

I like to see the wheels go round." 
Just then something happened. 
The pretty clock began to strike. 
It struck one, two, three, four, five, 

six, seven, eight. 

i8 



The clock struck and struck and struck. 

The kittens thought It would never stop. 

They were very frightened. 

They jumped down from the table. 

They ran into a corner. 

They hid behind a big chair. 

But the clock kept on striking. 

It struck one, two, three, four, five, 

six, seven, eight. 
The kittens ran into another corner. 
They hid behind another chair. 
Then they ran into another corner. 
They said, "What has happened to the 
clock ? 

What have we done to our pretty clock? 

Will it never, never stop striking?" 
At last it did stop striking. 
But it would not say, Tick-tock. 
The hands would not move. 
The pretty clock would not go. 

i9 



The beautiful white mother cat said, 
"The clock only wants to frighten you. 
It does not want you to fix it. 
It does not want to go. 
Some clocks do not like to work. 
This is a pretty clock but it is very lazy. 
I hope my kittens will never be lazy. 
I hope they will always like to work 
and to play." 



MOTHERS RIDDLE. 

Mother has a kitten, 
Mother has a mouse, 
Mother has a bird that sings 
All about the house. 
Mother has a lammie. 
Mother has a chick; 
All together have but two feet. 
Guess my riddle quick! 

— Laura E. Richards. 
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PUSSY-CAT. 
" Pussy-cat, pussy-cat, 

Where have you been ? 
I've been to London 

To look at the Queen. 
Pussy-cat, pussy-cat, 

What did you there ? 
I frightened a httle mouse 

Under the chair." 



THE DOG IN THE MANGER. 
Once there was a dog. 
He was a lazy dog. 
He was a selfish dog, too. 
Do you want to know what he did one day? 
I will tell you. 
The day was very warm. 
The dog was very sleepy. 
He did not want to sleep in the sunshine. 
So he went into a big barn. 
He jumped up on some hay in a manger. 
Soon he was fast asleep. 
At last an ox came into the barn. 
He had been working in the meadow. 
He had been working in the warm sun 

all day. 
The ox was very tired. He was hungry, too. 
So he went to his manger for some hay, 

but there was the dog. 
He was asleep on the hay in the manger. 
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THE DOG IN THE MANGER. 



The dog barked and barked at the ox. 

He would not let the ox eat any of the hay. 

The dog did not want to eat it. 

He only liked to sleep on it. 

The tired ox did want to eat the hay. 

He liked hay and he was hungry. 

Do you not think the dog was very selfish? 



If all the seas were one sea, 



Wha 

And 

Wha 

And 

Wha 

And 

Wha 

And 



a great sea that would be! 
f all the trees were one tree, 
a great tree that would be! 
f all the axes were one ax, 
a great ax that would be! 
f all the men were one man, 
a great man that would be! 
f the great man took the great ax, 
And cut down the great tree. 
And let it fall into the great sea, 
What a great splash that would be! 

— An Old Rhytne. 
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THE FARMYARD 

Baby wants his breakfast, 

Oh! what shall I do? 
Said the cow, "I'll give him 

Nice fresh milk — moo-oo!" 
Then the bonny baby 

Laughed and laughed away ; 
That was all the "Thank you" 

He knew how to say. 



—Emilie Poutsson 




LITTLE FRENCH BOYS IN SCHOOL ^eoffroy 

FRENCH BOYS IN SCHOOL. 
We are little French boys. 
We live in France. 
France is on the other side of the big ocean 

from America. 
We are in school now. 
We are learning to read and write. 
We read and write in French. 
We talk in French, too. 
^6 



We should like to tell you about our school. 

Some of the boys are reading. 

Some are writing and some are drawing 

pictures. 
One little boy is reading to the teacher. 
She is helping him learn some hard words. 
She is a kind teacher. 
She has a very kind face. 
Do you not think so? 
One boy is going to his seat. 
The teacher has been helping him. 
He is saying the words over now. 
He does not want to forget them. 
Do these long seats look like the seats 

in your school in America? 
Would you like to go to school with us? 
We wonder if you wear frocks like ours. 
We wear these frocks until we are quite 

big boys. 

We have to work very hard in school. 
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LITTLE FRENCH GIRLS IN SCHOOL Geoffroy 

FRENCH GIRLS IN SCHOOL. 
We are little French girls. 
Our brothers have told you about their 

school, so we want to tell you 

something about our school. 
Boys and girls do not go to the same school 

in France. 
The boys go to one school and the girls 

go to another school. 
2a 



We all wear little white caps. 

Our teacher wears a pretty cap, too. 

We wear pretty white collars and big 

wooden shoes. 
Our teacher is hearing five of us read now. 
We have only two books to read from. 
When we are larger we shall each have 

a book. 
Two little girls are sitting at our teacher's 

right side. 
They are sitting on a little seat. 
They have no books at all. 
This is their first day in school. 
They do not know what to do. 
They cannot read. 
They cannot write. 
And they must not play. 
Some day they will read and write as well 

as we do. 
Then they will like to go to school. 

29 



LATE TO SCHOOL. 

I know a little French girl. 

This is her picture. 

She likes to run. She likes to play. 

But she does not like to go to school. 

I think she is a lazy little girl. 

She is on her way to school now. 

She has her book in her hand. 

She has her basket on her arm. 

But she does not look happy. 

She has played too long. 

She will be late to school. 

She is wondering what her teacher 

will say. 
I think her teacher will say, 

**A dillar, a dollar, 

A ten o'clock scholar. 
What makes you come so soon? 

You used to come at ten o'clock. 
And now you come at noon." 

30 
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RING-A-RING-A-ROUNDKR DvoroK 

THE MULBERRY BUSH. 
"As we go round the mulberry bush, 
The mulberry bush, the mulberry bush; 
As we go round the mulberry bush, 

So early in the morning. 
This is the way we wash our clothes. 
Wash our clothes, wash our clothes; 
This is the way we wash our clothes, 

All of a Monday morning. 
This is the way we iron our clothes, 
Iron our clothes, iron our clothes; 
This is the way we iron our clothes, 

All of a Tuesday morning." 

3' 



"This is the way we scrub our floor, 
Scrub our floor, scrub our floor; 
This is the way we scrub our floor. 
All of a Wednesday morning. 

This is the way we mend our clothes, 
Mend our clothes, mend our clothes; 
This is the way we mend our clothes. 
All of a Thursday morning. 

This is the way we sweep the house. 
Sweep the house, sweep the house; 
This is the way we sweep the house, 
All of a Friday morning. 

This is the way we bake our bread, 
Bake our bread, bake our bread; 
This is the way we bake our bread, 
All of a Saturday morning. 

This is the way we go to church. 
Go to church, go to church, 
This is the way we go to church, 
All of a Sunday morning." 

33 



ABOUT THE LAST PICTURE 
There are one, two, three, four, five, six, 

seven, eight children in the last picture. 
There are seven little girls and one little boy. 
The little boy has short hair. 
He wears very short white socks and he 

has no hat on. 

It is a beautiful morning in the picture. 

The grass is green. 

The sun is shining and I think the 

birds are singing. 
The children are happy. 
They are playing a pretty game. 
I can almost hear them laugh. 
What a good time they are having! 
They are saying, 

"As we go round the mulberry bush. 

The mulberry bush, the mulberry bush; 

As we go round the mulberry bush, 
So early in the morning." 
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RUTH IN THE GARDEN. 
Once there was a little girl. 
She had big brown eyes. / 

She had beautiful brown hair. I 
Her name was Ruth. ^ 

Ruth had a pretty gray kitten. 
And she had a little black and white dog. 
One morning they were playing in the 

garden and what do you think they saw? 
They saw two very queer things. 
One could jump and the other could run. 
The little dog said, "Bow-wow!" 
The pretty kitten said, "Meow, meow!" 
Ruth said, "Oh, oh! What are you? 
What do you want? 
Have you come to play with us? 
Will you hurt us? 
We will be good to you if you will be 

good to us. 
Please stay and play with us." 
35 




FR/ENDS OK FOES ^'"'* 

THE BEETLE AND THE TOAD. 
Here is Ruth. 

Here is her black and white dog. 
Here is her pretty gray kitten. 
And here are the two queer things. 
One is a beetle and the other is a toad. 
A' man has painted a picture of them all. 
The man's name is Mr. Barber. 
36 



HOW THE PICTURE WAS PAINTED. 

When Mr. Barber painted this picture 

he must have been on the other side 

of the garden. 
I think he saw Ruth and the dog and the 

kitten come into the garden. 
I think he saw the toad and the beetle 

come into the garden. 
He saw them look at each other. 
He heard Ruth say, **Oh, oh! what are you? 

Have you come to play with us?" 
Then I think Mr, Barber painted his 

picture very fast. 
He painted the sunshine on Ruth's 

brown hair. 
He painted the sunshine on her pretty 

hands. He painted the doorstep. 
He painted the green leaves. 
He painted even the water-pot. 
He put them all into this beautiful picture. 
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RUTH IN THE CORNER. 

One morning when Ruth was eating her 

breakfast her Httle dog came running 

to her. 
He was barking very hard. 
*'He wants some of my breakfast," thought 

Ruth. "He Hkes bread and milk. 

I will give him some." 
Then she set her bowl of bread and milk 

on the floor. 
Now the bowl was very pretty. 
It was one of her mother's best bowls. 
Ruth's mother had told her never to let 

the dog eat from it. 
But Ruth had forgotten. 
She loved her dog and she wanted him 

to have the best of everything. 
The dog did not think about the bowl. 
He thought only about the bread and milk 

and began to eat it very fast. 
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Soon the bread and milk was all gone. 
Then what do you think the dog did? 
He put his feet right into the bowl and 

broke it. Yes, he broke the pretty bowl. 
Then Ruth sat on her high chair in the 

corner and thought and thought. 
The dog sat down on the floor in the 

corner and thought and thought. 
Ruth wished she had not forgotten what 

her mother had told hpr. 
The dog wished Ruth had not forgotten. 
Ruth was sorry for the dog. 
The dog was sorry for Ruth. 
Ruth's mother was sorry for them both. 

*T know a child, and who she is 

I'll tell you by and by. 
When mother says, 'Do this,' or 'that,' 

She says, 'What for?' and 'Why?' 

She'd be a better child by far, 

If she would say, 'I'll try.'" 
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RUTH AND THE BLIND MAN. 
I will tell you something more about Ruth. 

I will tell you about her little pug dog. 

Ruth had two dogs. 

One was the black and white dog. 

The other was a pug dog. 

One day Ruth said to her pug dog, 

"I am going to walk, Pug. 

Do you want to go with me?" 
Then Pug jumped up and down and said, 

"Bow-wow, bow-wow!" 
Ruth knew that he wanted to say, 

**Oh, yes! oh, yes!" 
It was a cold day, so Ruth put on her 

warm coat. 
She put on her pretty hat and she took 

her little muff. 
Pug wore a collar with bells and a ribbon 

on it. 
Pug was very happy and so was Ruth. 
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A MUTE APPEAL Jlarl/er 

While Ruth and Pug were walking 

whom do you think they met ? 
They met a man who could not see. 
He was a poor blind man. 
He could not work. 

But he had a good dog who worked for him. 
Every morning the blind man put a little 

basket on his dog's collar. 
He took his cane and they went to walk. 
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Ruth and Pug met the blind man and his 

dog this cold, cold morning. 
The dog looked up into Ruth's face. 
He lifted one foot and he barked very softly. 
Ruth knew that the dog was trying to say, 

"Good-morning, little girl. 

Will you give me some money for my 
master? 

My master is blind. He cannot work. 

We are very poor. 

We have little to eat and we are often cold. 

Will you please put some money in my 
basket?" 
Ruth's mother had given her some money 

to buy candy. 
Ruth liked candy and Pug liked candy, too. 
But Ruth put all the money into the dog's 

basket. 
She did not want any candy when the 

blind man was so poor. 
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A LITTLE PRINCE. 

I am a little prince. 

I am called Baby Stuart. 

My father is a great King. 

My mother is a beautiful Queen. 

Some day I shall be a King. 

I have a big brother and three sisters. 

We have fine dogs and beautiful horses. 

We have everything we want. 

There is a man who likes to come to see us. 

He is an artist. 

His name is Anthony Van Dyck. 

He likes to paint pictures of us. 

He likes to paint pictures of my father 

and mother, too. 
He painted this picture of me. 
He always wants us to put on our best 

dresses and stand up straight. 
We should like to have him paint our pictures 

if he would let us play. 
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BylSy STUART ^•^ ^y^'' 

If I were a Queen, 

What would I do? 
I'd make you a King, 

And I'd wait on you. 

If I were a King, 

What would I do? 
I'd make you a Queen, 

For I'd marry you. 

— Ckrislina G. Rosseiii, 



THE RABBITS STORY. 
I am a rabbit. 

These are my five baby rabbits. 

Would you like to know how we dress? 

Would you like to know what we do? 

Sometimes we wear brown and gray coats. 

Sometimes we wear beautiful white coats. 

Our ears are very long. 

Our tails are very short. 

We live in the side of this hill. 

I am sitting in the door of my house now. 

My baby rabbits are playing in the sunshine. 

We do not go far from home in the daytime. 

We are afraid of the dogs and the farmers. 

But when night comes we run everywhere. 

We run to the farmers' gardens. 

We eat all the good things we can find. 

Then we run home again. 

No one sees us but the man in the moon 

and he never tells. 
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CHILDREN SAILING THEIR BOAT Jsratis 

THE LITTLE BOAT. 
Here are four little Dutch children. 
They are playing by the seashore. 
They are sailing their boat on the big ocean. 
Three of the children are wading in the 

water. 
The baby is afraid to wade in the water 

so his big sister is carrying him. 
She is carrying him on her back. 



The baby seems just a little afraid even now, 
One of the little girls is afraid, too. 
She is taking hold of her sister's dress. 
They are all watching the little boat. 
The wind is blowing on the sail. 
The children do not want their boat 

to sail out to sea. 
It would get lost in the big waves. 
Big boats can sail on the sea. 
They can ride right over the waves. 
There are three sailboats way out on 

the ocean. 
The wind is carrying them away very fast. 
I wonder where they are going. 
I cannot see any land. 
There is water, water everywhere. 

"Little drops of water. 

Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean 

And the pleasant land." 
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OUR STORY. 
We are two Dutch dogs. 
We live in a big city in Holland. 
Our master works very hard and we work 

hard to help him. 
We draw this big cart all day. 
We never have time to play. 
Sometimes we draw wood in the cart. 
Sometimes we draw big cans of milk. 
Sometimes we draw sand. 
Just now our cart is full of white sand. 
Our master got it from the seashore. 
He is going to sell the sand. 
His basket is on the ground. 
We are waiting for our master to come. 
The big stones hurt our feet and we are 

very tired. 
The sky is covered with clouds. 
It looks as if it would rain soon. 
But we must keep on working. 
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TWO KITTENS. 

This is my pretty kitten. 

My mother calls us her "Two Kittens." 
We run and play all day. 
My kitten wants to go everywhere I go. 
She tries to do everything I do. 
I have just been picking some flowers. 
My kitten has been trying to help me. 
She bites the flowers off with her teeth. 
Then she brings the flowers to me. 
She is a queer little kitten but I like her. 
This is what I say about her: 
"I like little pussy, 

Her coat is so warm, 
And if I don't hurt her 

She'll do me no harm; 
So I'll not pull her tail, 
Nor drive her away. 
But pussy and I 

Very gently will play." 
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THE STRAWBERRY GIRL. 

Good-morning, boys and girls. 

I am a little English girl. 
They call me "The Strawberry Girl." 
I live in England. You live in America. 
England is on the other side of the ocean 

from America. 
It is very, very far away. 
If you should come to see me you would have 

to ride on a big steamer a whole week. 
My home is not far from Holland. 
It is not far from France. 
Dutch children live in Holland. 
French children live in France. 
And English children live in England. 
Dutch boys and girls talk Dutch. 
French boys and girls talk French. 
But English boys and girls talk English 

just as you do. 
We could have good times playing together 
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HOW MY PICTURE WAS PAINTED. 

I want to tell you something. 

I want to tell you why I am called 

"The Strawberry Girl." 
One day I went out into the woods. 
I wanted to pick some strawberries, 

so I took my little basket. 
I picked and picked till my basket was full. 
Then I started to go home, but I heard a 
big man say, "Good-morning, little girl. 

I should like to paint your picture. 

You will make a beautiful picture. 

Please stand right there by that big tree." 
The man was very kind and smiled at me. 
So I stood very still. 
He painted fast. 
Then he said, "Now run home, little girl. 

But come to the woods to-morrow. 

Bring your basket and help me to paint 
our picture." 
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I went to the woods every day for a week. 

At last the picture was done. 

The man called it "The Strawberry Girl" 

because I had a basket of strawberries 

on my arm. 
The man's name was Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
He was a great artist. 
He liked to paint pictures of little girls. 
I liked to have him paint my picture. 
And I like the name he gave to me. 

THE world's music. 
The world's a very happy place, 

Where every child should dance and sing, 
And always have a smiling face, 

And never sulk for anything. 

This world is such a happy place, 
That children, whether big or small, 

Should always have a smiling face, 
And never, never sulk at all. 

— Gabriel Setoun. 
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COUNTESS MOLL/EN AS A CHILD 

THE LOVABLE CHILD. 
Frisky as a lambkin, 

Busy as a bee, — 
That's the kind of httle girl 

People like to see. 

Happy as a robin. 
Gentle as a dove, — 

That's the kind of little girl 
Every one will love. 



—Emilie Poulssim 
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THERE WAS A LITTLE GIRL. 

Once there was a little girl who had 

beautiful curls. 
Her name was Edith Longfellow. 
Edith tried to be a good little girl. 
But it was very hard to be good all of the 

time and one day she was naughty. 
What do you think Edith's father said to her? 
He said, ** Listen, Edith. 

There was a little girl. 

And she had a little curl. 
Right in the middle of her forehead. 

When she was good 

She was very, very good, 
But when she was bad she was horrid." 

Then Edith said, **I have a little curl 
in the middle of my forehead. 
I must be that bad little girl. 
I never will be naughty again. 
I do not want to be horrid." 
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ABOUT ANOTHER LITTLE GIRL. 

This is not a picture of Edith Longfellow. 
But it is a picture of a little girl who 
"Had a little curl, 

Right in the middle of her forehead." 
She is a beautiful little girl. 
I do not think she ever was naughty. 
How beautiful her hands and arms are! 
How prettily her white dress falls over her 

little bare feet! 
I am sure her eyes and hair are brown. 
The sun is just going down behind the trees. 
It is almost evening. 
The little girl has been playing hard. 
Now she is resting under the big trees. 
In a moment she will run home. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds saw her under the trees 

and painted this picture of her. 

He painted the picture of "The Strawberry 

Girl," too. 
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THE AGE OF INNOCENCE 




THE SNEEP 

"Bah, bah, black sheep, 

Have you any wool? 
Yes, marry, have I, 

Three bags full: 
One for my master. 

And one for my dame. 
And one for the little boy 

Who lives in the lane." 
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ABOUT THE PICTURE. 

1. What do you see first in this picture? 

2. I see a baby boy feeding a big sheep. 

1. What do you see next in the picture? 

2. I see the baby's mother. 
Then I see a great many sheep 

and the bright sunshine. 

1. Where are the sheep? 

2. They are in a barn yard. 

1. What color are the sheep? 

2. Most of the sheep are white, but two of 

them are black and white. 

1. Do you see any little lambs? 

2. Yes, I see one little white lamb. 

1. Where is the little boy standing? 

2. He is standing in the doorway. 

1. What do you think the woman is 

going to do? 

2. I think she is going to drive the sheep to 

pasture. 
She has a long stick in her hand. 
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TIfREK KITTENS ■'■^""' 

THREE LITTLE KITTENS. 
Three little kittens lost their mittens, 
And they began to cry, 
"O mother dear, 
We very much fear 
That we have lost our mittens." 

"Lost your mittens! 

You naughty kittens! 
Then you shall have no pie." 

"Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow." 
"No, you shall have no pie." 

"Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow." 
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The three little kittens found their mittens, 
And they began to cry, 

"O mother dear, 

See here, see here, 
See! we have found our mittens." 

"Put on your mittens. 

You silly kittens, 
And you may have some pie." 

"Purr-r, purr-r, purr-r, 
Oh, let us have the pie! 

Purr-r, purr-r, purr-r." 

The three little kittens put on their mittens, 
And soon ate up the pie; 

"O mother dear. 

We greatly fear 
That we have soiled our mittens." 

"Soiled your mittens! 
You naughty kittens!" 
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Then they began to sigh, 
**Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow." 

Then they began to sigh, 
** Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow." 

The three Httle kittens washed their mittens, 
And hung them out to dry; 

"O mother dear. 

Do you not hear, 
That we have washed our mittens?" 

"Washed your mittens! 

Oh, you're good kittens. 
But I smell a rat close by!" 

"Hush, hush! mee-ow, mee-ow! 
We smell a rat close by! 

Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow!" 



"When the cat is away 

the mice will play." 
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ABOUT HENRIETTE RONNER. 
Once there was a little Dutch girl. 

She lived in Holland. 

Her name was Henriette. 

Henriette wore a pretty white cap and big 

wooden shoes like other little Dutch girls 
Henriette's father was an artist and he 

taught Henriette how to paint pictures. 
But while she was still a little girl 

her father grew blind. 
He could not see to work or to paint. 
They were very poor. 
But Henriette said, "I will take care 

of you, father. 
. I will paint pictures of cats and dogs. 

I will paint them so well that people 
will want to buy them. 

Then we shall not be poor." 
So Henriette painted and worked very hard. 
And people did buy her pictures. 
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Henrlette grew to be a woman. 

She had little children to care for. 

She had a sick husband, too. 

So she had to keep on painting and working 

very hard. 
At last so many people came to buy her 

pictures that she was not poor any more. 
She is now a very old woman. 
She still lives in Holland and she 

still paints pictures. 
Her full name is Henriette Ronner. 
The picture on the next page was painted 

by her. 
It is called ** Playful Kittens." 
Henriette Ronner likes best to paint 

pictures of cats and kittens. 
She has had a little house made of glass 

and wire for her cats, so she can watch 

them at their play. 

What happy kittens they must be! 
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yLAYFUL K/'JlhAS 

PUSSY CAT (;ray. 

Pussy Cat Gray, 

Do you 'member the day 

I harnessed you 

And you ran away? 

'Twas only fun, 
Sweet Pussy Cat Gray! 
You didn't mind It; 
You knew It was play. 

— Elisabeth S. Tucker 
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THE CITY MOUSE AND THE 
COUNTRY MOUSE. 

Once there was a little mouse that lived in 

the city. 
And once there was a little mouse that lived 

in the country. 
One day the city mouse went to visit the 

country mouse. 
The two mice ran and played till they 

were hungry. 
Then they went into the garden to find 

something to eat. 
They found all the seeds and corn they 

wanted to eat. 
And they found all the fresh water they 

wanted to drink. 
The country mouse thought this was enough 

and he was very happy. 
But the city mouse said, "Do you never 

have anything but seeds and corn to eat? 

Come to the city and visit me. 

I live in a big house." 
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"I will show you what good things I have 

to eat." 
So the two mice started for the city. 
They ran straight to the fine big house 

where the city mouse lived. 
They found bread to eat. 
They found cake to eat. 
They found cheese to eat. 
They found all kinds of good things. 
"How fine this is!" thought the country 

mouse. *T wish I lived in the city." 
But just then a man came into the room. 
The little mice were very frightened. 
They hid behind a big chair. 
Soon the man went away and the mice 

began eating again. 
They had taken only one bite when a cat 

and her kittens ran into the room. 
How frightened the poor little country 

mouse was ! 
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"Good -by, my friend," said the country 
mouse. 

"I must be going home now. 

I am afraid to stay here. 

You have good things to eat. 

And you have a fine house to Hve in. 

But I am happy to have only corn 
and seeds, for I never have anything 
to frighten me." —^sop. 



THE CITY MOUSE AND THE 

GARDEN MOUSE. 
The city mouse Hves in a house; — 

The garden mouse Hves in a bower, 

He's friendly with the frogs and toads, 

And sees the pretty plants in flower. 

The city mouse eats bread and cheese;- 



The garden mouse eats what he can; 
We will not grudge him seeds and stalks, 
Poor little timid, furry man. 



— Christina G. RossetH. 
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A FASCIXATTNG TALE 




SWALLOWS 



WHAT DOES LITTLE BIRDIE SAY? 
What does little birdie say 
I n her nest at peep of day ? 
Let me fly, says little birdie, 
Mother, let me fly away. 
Birdie, rest a little longer, 
Till the little wings are stronger. 
So she rests a little longer. 
Then she flies away. 
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CRADLE SONG 



What does little baby say 
In her bed at peep of day? 
Baby says, like little birdie, 
Let me rise and fly away. 
Baby, sleep a little longer. 
Till the little limbs are stronger. 
If she sleeps a little longer. 
Baby, too, shall fly away. 

— Alfred, Lord Tennyson 



THE LITTLE ARTIST. 
Once there was a little boy who had two 

little sisters. 
They were poor children. 
But they were happy for they always found 

something pleasant to do. 
One morning just as they were going to 

school a man came to their house. 
The man was an artist. 
He said to the children's father, 

"Will you let me paint your picture? 

Please sit by the table in your house. 

I will paint you through the open door. 

I will make a fine picture of you." 
The children saw the artist telling their 

father to sit very still. 

They saw the picture which he had begun 

The little boy said, 'T know how to paint 

pictures. 

I am a great artist. Just watch me!" 
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PUTTING ON THE FINlSlflNC TOUCHES 



"I will put tall trees into my picture," 
said the little artist. 

"I will put green grass into my picture. 

I will put two little girls into my picture. 

The big artist will be glad of my help." 
Then the little boy took the brush. 
He put on so much paint that I am sure 

the picture was spoiled. 
But the children thought it was a beautiful 

picture. 

THE DEWDROP. 
Little drop of dew, 

Like a gem you are; 
I believe that you 

Must have been a star. 

When the day is bright. 

On the grass you lie; 
Tell me, then, at night. 

Are you in the sky? 

— Frank Dempster Sherman. 
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THREE SHIPS. 

I saw three ships come sailing by, 
Come sailing by, come sailing by — 

I saw three ships come sailing by. 
New Year's Day in the morning. 

And what do you think was in them then, 
Was in them then, was in them then? 

And what do you think was in them then, 
New Year's Day in the morning? 

Three pretty girls were in them then. 
Were in them then, were in them then- 



Three pretty girls were in them then, 
New Year's Day in the morning. 

One could whistle, and another could sing, 
And another could play on the violin. 

Oh, which one then would you like to have 
been. 
New Year's Day in the morning? 

— An Old English Rhyme. 
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THE PRETTY RESTING PLACE. 

We are three little French girls. 

We wear the same pretty caps that the 

"French Girls in School" wore. 
We wear pretty white collars and big 

wooden shoes, too. 
This is our flower stand. 
We call it the Resting Place. 
It is at one side of the street. 
We have picked big white daisies and 

many other flowers. 
We have made them into pretty bouquets. 
We have been working all the morning. 
Now we are resting. 

We should like to have you stop and rest, too. 
We should like to have you look at our 

flowers. 
Perhaps you will buy some of them. 
Perhaps you will give us some pennies. 
We should like some pennies for the pretty 

Resting Place, if you please. 
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FOR THE PKETTV RESTmC PLACE, IF YOU PLEASE 

"Kind hearts arc the gardens, 
Kind thoughts are the roots, 
Kind words are the blossoms, 

Kind deeds are the fruits. 
Oh, care for the gardens. 

Guard, guard them from weeds. 
Fill, fill them with blossoms. 
Kind words and good deeds." 
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WHAT THE DANDELION DOES. 
"Oh, dandelion, yellow as gold, 

What do you do all day?" 
"I just wait here in the long green grass 

Till the children come to play." 

"Oh, dandelion, yellow as gold. 

What do you do all night?" 
'T wait and wait while the cool dew falls 

And my hair grows long and white." 

"And what do you do when your hair 
grows white. 

And the children come to play?" 
"They take me up in their dimpled hands 

And blow my hair away." 



1. Where do dandelions grow? 

2. What are they good for? 

3. What color are the blossoms? 

4. What has happened to the dandelions 

in this picture? 
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THE CAXnLES CarfMI,, 

DOES MOTHER WANT ME? 
Blow hard, little girl! 
Blow one, two, three times. 
Are there any hairs left on the dandelion's 

head? 
If there are, your mother wants j'ou 

to run home. 
If there are not, you ma)' stay and play. 
Blow hard, little girl, blow hard! 
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THE WINDMU.I. ^ 

BLOW, WIND, BLOW. 
"Blow, wind, blow, and go, mill, go. 
That the miller may grind his corn; 
That the baker may take it, 
And into rolls make it. 
And bring us some hot in the morn.' 
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LITTLE RED HEN. 

There was once a little hen who knew how 

to make bread. 
She was called Little Red Hen. 
Little Red Hen was always very busy. 
One day as she was scratching in a field 

she found a grain of wheat. 
"This wheat should be planted," she said. 

"I will see if I can find any one to do it." 
So that night in the barn yard Little 

Red Hen said, 

**Who will plant this grain of wheat?" 
**I will not plant it," said the cat. 
"Nor I," said the dog. 
"Nor I," said the pig. 
"Then I will," said Little Red Hen. 
So she planted the wheat. 
Soon it grew to be tall and yellow. 
"The wheat is ripe," said Little Red Hen. 

"Who will cut it and thresh it?" 
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"I will not cut it and thresh it," said the cat, 

"Nor I," said the dog. 

**Nor I," said the pig. 

"Then I will," said Little Red Hen. 

So she cut it with her bill and she threshed 

it with her wings. 
Then she asked, "Who will take this wheat 

to the mill?" 
"I will not," said the dog. 
"Nor I," said the cat. 
"Nor I," said the pig. 
"Then I will," said Little Red Hen. 
So she took the wheat to the mill and had 

it ground into flour. 
"Who will make some bread of this flour?" 

asked Little Red Hen. 
"I will not," said the dog. 
"Nor I," said the cat. 
"Nor I," said the pig. 
"Then I will," said Little Red Hen. 
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Little Red Hen made and baked the bread. 
Then she said, "Who will eat this bread?" 
'I will do that," said the dog. 
'And I will," said the cat. 
'And I will," said the pig. 
'To be sure you would if you could," 
said Little Red Hen. 
"But my chickens and I are going to eat •, 
this nice bread." 
Then she called her chickens and they hadJ 
a fine supper. 

THE WIND. 
Who has seen the wind? 

Neither I nor you: 
But when the leaves hang trembling 

The wind is passing through. 
Who has seen the wind? 

Neither you nor L 
But when the trees bow down their heads 

The wind is passing by. 
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-ChrisHna G. Rosetti. 



CRADLE SONG. 

Sleep, baby, sleep! 
Thy father is watching the sheep, 
Thy mother is shaking the dreamland tree. 
And down drops a little dream for thee. 

Sleep, baby, sleep! 

Sleep, baby, sleep! 
The great stars are the sheep. 
The little stars are the lambs, I guess; 
The bright moon is the shepherdess. 

Sleep, baby, sleep! 



Sleep, baby, sleep! 
Thy father is watching the sheep. 
Thy mother is shaking the dreamland tree, 
And down drops a little dream for thee. 

Sleep, baby, sleep! 

— From tlte German. 
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THE LITTLE NURSE 




LJTTLE BO-FEEP 



" Little Bo-peep has lost her sheep, 
And can't tell where to find them ; 

Leave them alone, and they'll come home, 
And bring their tails behind them. 

Little Bo-peep fell fast asleep. 

And dreamt she heard them bleating; 
But when she awoke, she found it a joke. 

For still they all were fleeting. 
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Then up she took her little crook, 

Determined for to find them ; 
She found them, indeed, but it made her 
heart bleed. 

For they'd left their tails behind them." 

ABOUT THE PICTURE. 

How many little pictures do you see in this 

big picture? 
Which little picture do you like best? 
Tell why you like it best. 
Which do you like next to the best? 
What is the little girl's name? 
Tell the story about little Bo-peep. 
What makes the bright spots all over 

the picture? 
Why are there so many shadows in the 

picture ? 
The next time you go to the woods on a 

sunshiny day see if it does not look very 

much like this picture. 
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EVENING PR A YER 



A HYMN. 
"Father, we thank thee for the night, 
And for the pleasant morning Hght, 
For rest and food and loving care. 
And all that makes the world so fair. 
Help us to do the things we should. 
To be to others kind and good ; 
In all we do, in work or play, 
To grow more loving every day." 
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THREE MEMBERS OF A TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 

HOW GOOD THIS WATER TASTESI 
' I am a gentleman's horse," says the black 

horse. " He has been riding me all day. 

How good this water tastes!" 
' I am a little girl's horse," says the white 

horse. "She has been driving me all day." 
' I am a farmer's horse," says the brown horse. 

" I have been working in the field all day. 

Oh, how good this water tastes ! " 
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RUNAWAY BROOK. 

"Stop, stop, pretty water!" 

Said Mary, one day. 
To a frolicsome brook 
That was running away, 

"You run on so fast! 

I wish you would stay; 
My boat and my flowers 

You will carry away. 

"But I will run after; 

Mother says that I may; 
For I would know where 

You are running away." 

So Mary ran on; 

But I have heard say, 
That she never could find 

Where the brook ran away. 

— Eliza Lee Follen. 
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BY THE BROOK 



_,.. 1 

Meyer von Bremen 



COME HITHER, SWEET ROBIN. 
It is a cold morning. 

I must give the chickens and the robins 

some bread crumbs to eat. 
I must give my rabbit something to eat, too. 
I know they are all hungry. 

"Come hither, sweet Robin, 
And not be afraid, 
I would not hurt even a feather; 
Come hither, sweet Robin, 

And pick up some bread, 
To feed you this very cold weather. 

I don't mean to frighten you, 

Poor little thing. 
And pussy-cat is not behind me; 
So hop about pretty. 

And drop down your wing, 
And pick up some crumbs, 

And don't mind me. " 
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ROBIN REDBREAST 



LITTLE RED RIDINGHOOD. 
Once upon a time there was a little girl. 
She was the prettiest little girl ever seen. 
And she was as good as she was pretty. 
Her mother loved her very much, but her 

grandmother loved her even more. 
Her grandmother made her a pretty red cap. 
That is why everyone called her 

"Little Red Ridinghood." 
One day her mother said, "Your grandmother 
is sick. Little Red Ridinghood. 

Please take this cake and butter to her." 
So little Red Ridinghood started at once for 

her grandmother's house. 
Going through, the wood she met a wolf. 
Now the wolf wanted to eat this pretty little 

girl right away, but he was afraid of some 

men who were working not far off. 
So he said, "Good-morning, Little Red 
Ridinghood. 

Where are you going this fine morning?" 
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UTILE KED RIDINOHOQU 



**r am going to see my grandmother who 
is sick," said Little Red Ridinghood. 

"I am taking her a cake and some butter." 
"Does she hve far away?" asked the wolf. 
"She lives on the other side of the wood, 

in the first house you come to," said 

Little Red Ridinghood, who was not 

at all afraid of the wolf. 
"I am going to see her, too, said the wolf." 

"I shall go this way and you go that way. 

We shall see who will get there first." 
Then the wolf ran very fast. 
Little Red Ridinghood stopped to pick 

flowers and to run after butterflies. 
So of course the wolf got to the 

grandmother's house first. 
He knocked on the door, — tap, tap! 
"Who is there?" asked the grandmother. 
"It is Little Red Ridinghood," said the 
wolf, trying to speak like a little girl. 

"I have a cake and some butter for you." 
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"Pull the door-string and come in," said the 

grandmother. 
The wolf pulled the string and in a moment 

he had eaten the grandmother all up. 
Then he got into her bed and waited for 

Little Red Ridinghood. 
By and by she came. 
She knocked at the door, — tap, tap ! 
"Who IS there?" asked the wolf. 
When Little Red Ridinghood heard the big 

voice of the wolf she was afraid. 
Then she thought, "Poor grandmother must 

have a bad cold. She is very hoarse." 
So she said, "It is Little Red Ridinghood. 

I have a cake and some butter for you." 
"Pull the door-string and come in," said 

the wolf 
Little Red Ridinghood pulled the string. 
She went in and put the cake and butter away. 
Then she went up to the bed to talk 

with her grandmother. 



"Why, grandmother," she said, 

"What great arms you have!" 
"The better to hug you, my dear." 
"Grandmother, what great ears you have!" 
"The better to hear you, my dear." 
"Grandmother, what great eyes you have!" 

"The better to see you, my dear." 
"Grandmother, what great teeth you have!" 
"The better to eat you, my dear!" 
And in another moment pretty Little 

Red Ridinghood was eaten. 
But just then the men who were working 

in the woods went by. 
They saw what the wicked wolf had done 

and they killed him at once. 
Then what do you think happened? 
Why! Little Red Ridinghood jumped out of 

the wolf just as pretty as ever. 
She ran home very fast saying, 

"How dark it was inside of that wicked 
wolf!" 
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LULLABY. 

Now the little white sheep, 
And the little black sheep, 
They have all gone to sleep 
In the fold. 

And the little children, too. 
Must do as lambs do; 
They must all go to sleep 
In the fold. 

Nothing is black, 
Nothing is white. 
When the kind old night 
Hides them all out of sight 
In the fold. 

Nothing is hungry, 
Nothing is cold. 
When It once goes to sleep 
In the fold. 

— Ediih M. Thomas. 
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ABOUT THE BOOK. 

IT has come to be the accepted thing for School Readers to be 
based on the lives of great writers and selections from their works, 
accompanied by portraits of authors and pictures of their homes. 
The emphasis is being rightly placed on ** literature." This much is a 
distinct gain. Literature and art, however, have been so intimately 
related through so many centuries and by so many peoples, that it is 
surprising that they have not been more closely related in education. 
To teach a child to interpret and appreciate good art is quite as 
desirable as to teach him to read and enjoy good literature. 

**The Art-Literature Readers" represent an attempt to relate art 
and literature in a series of graded Readers for school use. The 
basis of the series is a collection of the choicest literature, the 
gathering of which has occupied several years of painstaking search. 
The effort has been to discover in the works of the best writers 
selections that are literary units, and which possess distinct dramatic 
and inspirational qualities. Selections that have not been used in 
innumerable readers have been given the preference. These selections 
are accompanied by anecdotal biographical sketches and portraits of 
the leading authors. It is hoped that as literary readers they will be 
found to possess freshness and the power to hold the child's interest. 

The distinguishing feature of the series, however, is the introduc- 
tion of portraits and biographical sketches of artists with reproductions 
of their most famous works. Beginning with Book IL, the leading 
artists of the different ** schools" are taken up, so that the child 
completing the series in the eighth grade will have some definite 
information regarding the characteristics of the various **schools" and 
the artists of the different nations. 

Book One of the series continues the work of the Primer with but 
slight increase in difficulty. It includes an unusually large number of 
choice selections from children's literature. The pictures may be used 
as a basis for the study of animals as well as for the study of child life 
at home and in other lands. Many action lessons may be drawn from 
the pictures and the children encouraged to tell in their own words 
the stories which the pictures suggest to them. If used in this way, 
the book will be found to serve a threefold purpose. Firsts — It will teach 
the children to read thoughtfully. Second^ — It will teach them how to 
express their thoughts. Third, — It will give them a slight acquaintance 
with some of the world's best paintings and an insight into a few of 
the elementary principles of picture composition. 

Thanks are due Miss Cora B. Caverno, Principal of the Jones School^ 
Chicago, for valuable criticisms and suggestions on the manuscript. 

Chicago, August 75, igo^., E. O. G. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

THE motive in picture study should be to lead the children to feel 
that a picture is a form of language, — that it speaks a certain 
story. They should also be led to realize that a written story 
or poem is a word picture or series of pictures. 

To accomplish this attitude of mind in the children, activity is 
necessary. An excellent method is to encourage picture making by 
letting one of the children who has something to tell arrange his 
mates in positions which express his thoughts. The other children 
then read the thought and give it in words. They quickly discover 
that to preserve the thought it is necessary to write it on paper or to 
draw or paint it in a picture. Their minds are in the picture attitude 
and they are then ready to interpret the pictures they find in books, in 
language of their own before reading the text. 

After having composed pictures of their own imagining, the children 
will be interested in imitating the artist's picture, — in being the persons 
or things represented. They very quickly decide whether or not they 
care to be certain persons or to act in certain ways, and they 
consequently develop as intelligent a basis for liking or disliking a 
picture as for liking or disliking something which they read. 

In this way the children will learn the value of details, as they 
learn the value of the varying qualities of voice in speech. They will 
be interested in the season represented, in the time of day, in light and 
shade, in the use and beauty of straight and curved lines, as well as in 
the artist's manner of arranging the figures or objects in the picture. 
They will also be interested in trying to draw certain objects which 
they find in the picture or in modeling them in clay, or cutting or 
tearing them from paper, and in writing short sentences about them. 

Picture study, if pursued in this way, cannot fail to build a broad 
and practical foundation for a more thorough study of composition 
and balance, of color and harmony, which will make every boy and girl 
a lover of the beautiful and a wise critic in the world of art. 

"Picture study should be taken seriously," says James Frederick 
Hopkins. **The effort is not for amusement, entertainment or decora- 
tion alone ; it is an aim and a purpose, larger, broader, and more 
dignified than any of these. Picture study is with us, if we read the 
times aright, because the influence of art reproduction is a vital power 
in our daily life. We should be doing only half our duty by the boys 
and girls if we withheld from them this art life, which is in very truth 
their legitimate inheritance. Those who admit that gems of literature 
belong by right to the public school scholar will have difficulty in 
arguing that pictures, the world's gems of art, shall not find their 
place in the schoolroom." 
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SPECIAL SUGGESTIONS. 

Pages 6-14, The pictures in this section are particularly suggestive 
for original story telling. The children should be encouraged to tell 
the stories which they read in each picture and then to imitate them 
by posing if the picture pleases them. 

Pages 15-25. The study of animals should be emphasized while 
taking up these lessons. Let the children model in clay the different- 
animals they read about, and have them memorize one or more of the 
rhymes in the section. Then read to them from yEsop's fables. 

Pages 26-J4. Before reading the lessons about the French children, 
it would be well to tell the class something about France and about the 
customs of the French people. (See French Life in Town and Cotintry^ 
by Lynch.) Great pains should be taken to make the foreign life in 
the pictures very real to the children, or there will be lack of interest 
in the class. The children should costume whenever possible, even if 
only to fold white paper caps and collars similar to those seen in the 

Cicture on page 28. Models in clay of the big wooden shoes may also 
e made. **The Little Scholar" is a good picture to imitate, using 
the doorway as a frame. The rhyme on pages 32 and 33 may be 
memorized and used as an action lesson. 

Pages 35-4^. Encourage the children to tell their own stories about 
each picture m this section and lead them to notice the details, which 
show the season of the year and where the picture was painted, always 
having them tell why they think as they do. 

Pages 44-45, Tell the children more about the life of the little 
English prince and show to them a reproduction of the picture of the 
**Children of Charles I.," painted by Van Dyck, the original of which 
is in the Berlin Gallery. It was from this picture that the detail of 
Baby Stuart, on page 45, was taken. 

Pages 46-4^. Tell the children something more about the habits of 
rabbits, and if possible let them see a live rabbit. Tell them the fable of 
**The Hare and the Tortoise," and allow them to model rabbits in clay. 

Pages 48-51, The work on these two lessons might be supplemented 
by reading to the children some of the stories in The Land of Plucky 
by Mary Mapes Dodge. Have the children name all they see in each 
picture and write a short sentence about each object. The titles of the 
pictures and the names of the artists should be reviewed frequently. 

Pages 52-61. It would be well to have the children study very care- 
fully each of the four pictures in this section and tell their own stories 
about them before reading the text. Lead them to notice the lights 
and shades as well as the details in the background, having them tell 
why they think the artist put them there. After they have given 
dramatic expression to the pictures let them tell which picture they 
like best and why they like it. Tell them about the boyhood days of 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds. (See The Art-Literature Readers^ Book II,) One 
or more of the rhymes in the section should be memorized. 

Pages 62-'/j, The lessons on sheep may be elaborated and the 
children be told something about the uses of wool and the process 
of transforming it into clothing. The poem, **Three Little Kittens" 
may be memorized and then acted by the children. 

Show to the class reproductions of other pictures by Madame 
Ronner, asking them questions similar to the following: What is the 
title of the picture ? Who painted it ? What do you see first in the 
picture ? Has the artist tried to put any sunshine in the picture ? 
Where is it ? Do you see any dark shadows ? What makes them ? 
Find all the straight lines you can. Find all the curved lines you can. 
Would the picture be as pretty if the lines were all straight ? Would 
the picture be as pretty if they were all curved ? Would the picture 
be as pretty if it were full of sunshine with no shadows? Would 
it be as pretty if it were full of shadows with no sunshine ? Then 
tell the children that an artist must think about all these things when 
he paints a picture, as well as about the story which he wants to tell us. 
Talk with them about the life of Madame Ronner, until she becomes 
very real to them and they quickly recognize her personality in her 
pictures. For further information on her life see Dutch Painters of 
the Nineteenth Century, Sampson Low, Marston & Co,, London, 

Pages 74-8j, Follow out the picture study as suggested in the last 
section and memorize some of the rhymes. 

Pages 84.-87, After the children have mastered the difficulties of 
reading the story of **Little Red Hen/* they may enjoy dramatizing it. 
One child can be the little red hen, another the cat, another the dog, 
another the pig and the rest of the class the little chickens. They 
will need but little direction to show them how it should be played. 

Pages 88-ioj, When the picture on page 95 is studied, read to the 
children **The Brook," by Tennyson, and "The Brook-Song," by James 
Whitcomb Riley. In connection with the study of "Robin Redbreast," 
on page 97, tell the class the Indian legend of "How the Robin's Breast 
Became Red,** found in Nature Myths and Stories, by Flora J. 
Cooke, and published by A. Flanagan, Chicago, Have the children 
memorize several of the poems in this section and encourage them to 
compose simple pictures of their own to illustrate the scenes which 
seem to them to be of most importance. In all of this work the 
children should be taught that they must have a reason for everything 
which they do and say, and that they must always be able to tell why^ 
and not blindly to do what somebody else has done or say what 
somebody else has said. This is the only method of training our boys 
and girls to be independent thinkers and. workers, prepared to carry 
on thfe work of the world. 
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THE WORD LIST. 

This word list includes all words used in the Art- Literature Readers ^ Book One, 
which have not been previously used in the Primer of the series. The key explains 
the symbols which are used to indicate the pronunciation of the words. It is based 
upon the latest edition of Webster's International Dictionary. 



w 

a 
& 

a 
ft 



§=a 



as 
as 
as 
as 
as 
as 
as 

as 
as 
as 
as 



n ate 

n prerllce 

nadd 

nair 

n ask 

n far 

n all 

n eat 
n e vent' 
n met 
n there 



§ as in \At 

I as ill ice 

I as in It 

5 as in Old 

6 as in 6 bey' 

5 as in n5t 

as in Idrd 

ti as in use 

ii asiniinlte' 

u as in up 



a . . . . 
V . . . . 
u . . . . 

i . . . . 

ol . . . . 
60. .. . 
6b. . . . 

ou. . . . 

tb as in tbls 

0=ng . . . as in iQk 

' for voice glide, 

as in eaten (et"n) 



as 


inbtlm 


as 


in full 


as 


in rude 


as 


in ba'bf 


as 


in oil 


as 


in m6bn 


as 


ingdbd 


as 


in out 



Silent letters are italicized. Certain vowels, as a and e. when obscured, are also italicized. 



II 



15 



20 



Bat'ur dajr 




sto'rf 


on 'If 


S&n'd&jr 


could (k55d) 


told 


la'zf 


Monday (man 'da) 


would (w65d) 


hick' 6 rjf, 


hdpe 


Tuesday (tuz 'da) 


face (fas) 


dick' 6 rf , dSck 


rld'dle(d'l) 


Wednesday (we nz 'da) 




struck 


lamm'Ie 


Thursday (tlmrz'da) 




frightened (frit"nd) 


together (tsti geth'gr) 


FrI'dijr 


12 




feet 

gZ2§S.S 






16 


Quick (kwik) 


7 


clock (klOk) 






tIck-tSck 


move (mODv) 




Irons (i'Qrnz) 


ev'Sr f 


stdbd 


21 


cake (kak) 


seven (s6v"n) 


tft'ble(b'l) 




waik 


b§d 




I've (iv) 


drgss 


wonder (wiin'dsr) 


• 


London dan 'dan) 




should (shd5d) 


18 


Queen (kw6n) 
un'dSr 


8 




fix 

jumped (jflmt) 




High 


14 


hap'pened (p'nd) 


22 


hfin'gry 

always (ai'waz) 




be g&n' 
strike 


sSirish 


brSak'fast 


In^slde' 




warm 




arm 




wSnt 




swing 


^9 


man'ger(j6r) 


lO 


ngv'Sr 




an 




wheels (hwelz) 


thought (that) 


dx 


puss'jf-cat (kat) 


round 


comer (kor'ner) 


tired 


pretty (prit'ty) 


hSar 


kSpt 


& sleep' 
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^B 


so 


J7 


1 


^^H bkrkflil 


ate 


dfioi'stip 


prince |i>nn&l ^^| 


^^Hui7<eo't* 


dl1'laril«r) 


leiTSBIl^v/l 


called 'kaidi 3^H 


^■.Bia 


d61-lar(lfr> 




B&'bj>Btii'art(«4l^H 


^■.|r»&t 


t«II 


wa-tSr-iriif 


King t^ 


^K«»B(ak8-e>) 


o'clack lO'kiak ') 








■ololar (sliOl '?r) 




An'tAonf-uanDycK 




nran 


J* 


Btand 


^H^.apl&Bii 




bSwl 


Btrajffit 


^B 


J2 


bSat 
fSrBBt'teiHi'iii 


■sy 


^^Lpmr (koi)) 


mClligrrlfbijali 




marr? 


^^BlM^ 


Sar'lf 










40 


^tf 


^KSS 


SJ 


brBlte 


eaTs(j'r7l 


^^miKogbeaMii) 




«lBbed(Hi4M) 


a fraid' 


^^V IhiaiE 


BOrUb (?trQlj» 


B6rT? 


'armSr 






bath 




^H 


mend 


child 


^c? 






bet'tSr 


^H AiiieT'lca[ka) 


b&ke 


try (inl 


Rea'Bhare' 


^H UArn'lng 


chftrcli 




TBd'Ing 


^H lead 






carrying (kar'rf Inn) 


^H tciite 


J4 


4r 


back 


^H 


BUort 


blind 


■^iJ 


^^V Uacb'Sr 


hair 




hAld 


^B baid 


Hit 


pug 


seem 


^^K VOrdB(viurdil 


■GckB 






^H' Und 


grten 




Wat 


^K aeal 


Biime 


beUBllieh) 


WSTBB (wavr) 


^B (&rB»- 


ftlmSK 


land ^_ 


^H a«(^ 






difips ^H 


^^B Ueiedtiei) 






graluB (Kran?) ^^H 


^■'«nlU- 


jj" 




B&Ud ^H 


^^M quite (kw[i) 




42 


ml^A'tf 3B 








pleaaftntiuiez'on ij^^ 


^^H 




while ih-vilt 






Ruth 


met 




^^P 


please mie^j 
stay 




/'' 


' . 2Q 


hflrt 




oltyi^i'tjl 

canBlkani) 


Bolllt (kantr?) 




43 


seii 


botito 






mu 


larger (lir-jfr) 


Jd 


Uft-iSd 


waifing 


esob 


BBft'lJ 


ground 


rlffit 


beetle (b^'t'D 


mangy (niON-;l 




flrBt(rersi) 


Ur. Bubei 


maB'tir 


ooveredikDv'erd 


wau 


(MIS-«rBar-be 


rj caadyasn'df) 
/DO 


keep ^^^^^J 
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59 



66 



72 



pick'ing 

bite 

5ff 

teeth 

bring 

harm 

PUli 

ndr 

drive 

gently (jen'tly) 



54 

English (in'^lish) 
straw'bSr ri^ 
England (in 'gland) 
8team'§r 
whole (hoi) 
week 



56 



tlli 

start 'ed 
h§ard 
' smiled 
to-morrow 

(t66-m0r'r0) 



57 

because (be kaz') 

Sir Joshua Reynolds 

(S6r JOsh'uA Rgn'olz) 

world (wurld) 

place (plas) 

dance (d&ns) 

siilk 

siich 

whether (hw6th'6r) 

smali 



58 

lovable (lav' a b'l) 

frls'kf 

lamb 'kin 

busy (biz 'zf) 

b$e 

rfib'in 

dove (dttv) 



curls (kurlz) 

E'dlthL5ng'fell6w 

nau^A'ty 

ll'st'en (n) 

mld'dle(d'l) 

fSre'iigad 

bad 

hor'rid 



60 

ev'gr 
bare 

sure (shur) 
md'ment 



62 



ball 

sheep 

w661 

bag 

dame 

lane 



63 

next (nekst) 

brig-it 

yard 

mdst 

p&s'ture 

stick 



64 

mit'tens (t'nz) 

b$ gan' 

cry (kri) 

m&ch 

fear 

pie 



65 



sll'lf 
ptlrr-r 
ate 
soiled 



sig-A 
h&ng 
smeli 
close (kids) 
hush 



67 



Hen'ri Stte' 



RSnu'Sr 



tau^M 
care (kar) 



68 

sick 

hus band (haz'ba:nd) 

did 

plajr'f^l 

made 
glass 
wire 



69 



'mSm'bSr 

har'nessed (nest) 

'twas (twoz) 

ftin 

sweet 

mind 



70 

country (kttn'trj) 
visit (viz 'It) 
seeds (sedz) 
com (kdrn) 

enough (e naf ) 



bower (bou'er) 

fr5gs 

plS.nts 

grudge (graj) 

staiks 

tim'ld 

fQr'rf 



74 

birdie berd'?:) 
peep 
wings 
strSo'gSr 



71 



75 

rise (riz) 

76 

through (throo) 

78 

glad 

brush 

spoiled 

dewdrop (du-'drop ) 

gem Gem) 

b$ lieve' 

star 

lie 



79 

ship 

New Year (na yer) 
whistle (hwis'U) 
vi'6 Un' 



80 





street 


show- 


daisies ( da 'ziz) 


cheese (chSz) 


bouQuet (boo ka) 


flne 


pSr h&ps' 


rd^m 


pSn'nies(nlz) 
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8i 

HeKrts 
rdOts 
deeds (dedz) 

bids SOms (sQmz) 

fru/ts 
ffukrd 
weeds (wedz) 

d&n^di lion (an) 
y8l'l6w 
ff51d 

eool (ksoi) 
dlm'pled (p'ld) 



Uft 
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mili 

mUi'Sr 

grind 

b&k'3r 

rolls (rolz) 

li5t 

mdm 

■ 85 

scratching 

(skrflch'Ingr) 

fzdld 
, wheat (h wet) 
pl&nt'§d 
tftU 
ripe 
thrSsh 



86 

blU 

asked (&skt) 
flour 



*7 

stip'pSr 
ndi'thSr 
h&ng 

trSm'bling 
p&ss ing 
heads (hedz) 



88 

sh&k'ing 
drdam'land 
thde 
shgp'izSrdSs^ 
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B6-pdep' 

& Idne ' 

drSamt 

blSat'ing 

ik wdke' 

J5ke 

flget'ing 



9^ 

crook (krdOk) 
d$ tSr 'mined 
in deed' 
sh&d'ows (07) 
bided 
spdts 



98 



92 



f0Od 
f&ir 



93 

tastes 
gentleman 

OCn't'l man) 



94 

frolicsome 

(froriksQm) 

brdbk 

&ft'gr 



96 



hith'Sr 
fSath'Sr 
wSath'Sr 
mdan 
crumbs (kramz) 



prettiest (prit'ti est) 
RSd Bidding h0bd' 

gr&nd^ mother 

(niQth'er) 
btit'tSr 
xnSt 

WOlf(wvilf) 

100 

course (kors) 
knocked (nokt) 
t&p 
speak 

lOl 

d5or-8tring 
voice (vois) 
hdarse 



102 



hfig 

wick'Sd 
kilied 
dark 
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liiU' k by (bi) 

f51d 

nothing (nath 'Ing) 

slg-M 
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For Primary Teachers 

The Art- Literature Readers. 

By Frances Elizabeth Chutter and Eulalie Osgood Graver, 

"LJERE is a series of Literary Readers that in addition to having portraits; 
biographical sketches and selections from well-known authors, has portraits, 
biographical sketches and reproductions of great paintings by famous artists. This 
gives them a culture value possessed by no other Readers. The biographical 
sketches of both authors and artists are delightfully told. 

The PvifHCV '^^^ lessons in the "Art-Literature Primer" are drawn from 

' famous paintings and familiar rhymes which deal with children's 
interests and activities. They are short, dramatic and colloquial. They teach the 
child to read as he talks. It is one of the simplest primers published, with a vocabu- 
lary of only 258 words. Illustrated with 43 reproductions of famous paintings in 
colors by the duotype process. Cloth, 112 pages. Price, jo cents. 
Book OflC ^^^s book continues the lessons of the Primer, the increase in dififi- 

' culty being very slight. A larger number of pieces of literature 
are worked into the lessons than into any other First Reader. With 42 reproductions 
of paintings in colors by the duotype process. Clothe 112 pages. Price 30 cents. 
Book Two ^^ ^^^^ book the biographical sketches 01 authors and artists are 

' introduced as a part of the reading matter for the child. The 
authors so treated are Henry Waasworth Longfellow and Robert Louis Stevenson ; 
the artists are Sir Joshua Reynolds and Rosa Bonheur. Many other authors and 
artists are represented. Illustrated with 38 reproductions of portraits and famous 
paintings in colors by the duotype process. Cloth, 160 pages. Price ^o cents. 

Other books in this series are in active preparation. 

The Folk- Lore Readers. 

By Eulalie Osgood Grover, author of* The Sunbonnet Babies^ Primer ^^ 

'T*HE best appro.ach to literature is through the folk tales, fables, classic myths and 
■*• imaginative legends that have come down to us from the childhood of the various 
races. This series of Readers is the first attempt to organize and grade this material. 
No other Readers so develop the imagination and seize the interest of the child. 
The PvifHCV ^ "Folk-Lore Primer" is based on simple nursery rhymes 

' already familiar to the child. This leaves his attention free for 
mastering the technical difficulties of reading and gives him the pleasure of meeting 
familiar rhymes on the printed page. There are frequent lessons in dialogue to 
secure natural expression. The book has a vocabulary of only 285 words and is 
illustrated in colors by Margaret Ely Webb. Cloth, 112 pages. Price 30 cents. 
Book 0h6 ^^^s book begins where the Primer leaves ofif. The lessons are 

' based largely on nursery rhymes, Aesop's fables, folk-lore stories 
and simple verses. They are unusually rhythmic and dramatic in quality and appeal 
at once to the child's imagination. The book is illustrated througnout in colors by 
Margaret Ely Webb. Cloth, 112 pages. Price 30 cents. 

Book Two ^^*^ book undoubtedly contains the choicest collection of graded 
'• folk-lore material for the second grade available. It answers the 

?uestion of the second grade teacher in search of interesting reading material, 
llustrated in colors by Margaret Ely Webb. Cloth, 160 pages. Price 40 cents. 

Other books in this series are in active preparation, 

A.TKINSOX, MBNTZER & GROVER, CHICACO AXD BOSTON 
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